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New library closer 
as architects named 


As part of the on-going preparations for 
a new library complex on the Sir George 
Williams campus, the Board of Governors 
announced today the appointment of 
Sankey, Werleman, Guy/ Blouin & Blouin 
as architects for the project. 

In making the announcementy.Board 
chairman C.A. Duff indicated: ‘‘We 
consider this an important move forward in 
the planning and development of the new 
library.”’ 

The Sankey-Blouin consortium was 
selected from among 18 Montreal-area 
architects who submitted written proposals 
on the library project. Over 340 firms in 
Montreal and Laval were invited to apply. 

The partners in the consortium are well- 
known for their work on the three office 
towers of Complexe Desjardins on 
Dorchester Blvd:, the Place du Centre 
provincial government building in Hull and 
the aerospace school at CEGEP. Edouard- 
Montpetit in St-Hubert. Three other 
notable projects include the new academic 
building at John Abbott College in Ste 
Anne de Bellevue, the Pointe Claire 
municipal library and the restoration of the 
historical site at Pointe du Moulin on Ile 
Perrot. 

This last project obtained the Heritage 
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Canada National Prize in 1979. 

Sankey, Werleman, Guy/ Blouin & Blouin 
was Selected on the basis of its ability to 
meet 22 criteria developed by the board’s 
planning committee task force for the 
selection of an architect. 

The criteria covered experience, 
methodology, technical expertise and 
philosophy. They included such items as: 
¢ demonstrable proof of ability and quality 

as shown in analogous projects; 
© concern for environment and historic 

sites; 
* concern and sensitivity for community 


needs; See “‘Library’’, page 4. 


Reform fee system: 
UQAM economist 


Up tuition fees and expand the bursary 
and loan program. 

That’s the recipe of UQAM economist 
Clément Lemelin, who has just completed a 
study for the Conseil des universités on 
financing higher education in Quebec. 

Lemelin recommends that students be 
asked to shoulder a heavier burden of the 
costs of a university education. The student 
from a well-off or wealthy family would 
not be particularly hurt, he argues, and the 
extra income generated by more realistic 
fees could be used to assist students in 
need. 

Tuition fees in Quebec have been frozen 
since 1968, he says, despite rapid inflation 
and the fact that government grants to 
universities and bursaries and loans to 
students have increased significantly each 
year. 

Lemelin calls for priority planning by 
government: he wants tuition fees in 
general to reflect the real cost of educating 
a student, with different fees for different 
disciplines; he also recommends indexing 
such fees. Tuition fees today represent 
roughly one-tenth the actual-cost of 
educating a student. 

At the same time, Lemelin calls for a 
more generous system of bursaries for less 
fortunate students and a more generous 
system of loans for all categories of 
students, rich and poor alike. 

Lemelin sees no reason why the 
government should absorb the interest cost 
on loans, as it now does at least until the 
student has graduated and been able to find 
a job. 

He does recommend, however, that the 
repayment period be extended and that the 
schedule for repayment be based on the 
student’s annual income. 

Lemelin says his pfoposals for reform 
would promote the goals of accessibility 
and democratization in education the 
government set at the beginning of the 
sixties. 


The Bishop Court Christmas tree is a sure sign that the holidays are on their way. Season’s 
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greetings from all of us at the Public Relations Office. 


Ombuds report released 


Need for privacy stressed 


By Mark Gerson 

Concordia’s three ombudsmen have come 
out in favour of stronger mechanisms for 
the protection of privacy in the university. 

In their 1979-80 annual report released 
today (see page 6 for the complete text), 
Frances Bauer, Suzanne Belson and 
Beatrice Pearson maintain that the 
university’s use of social insurance numbers 
for personnel identification and CUSA’s 
student directory are both invasions of 
privacy. 

‘*The social insurance number (SIN) 
required by the university of anyone in its 
employ ought to be used only for those 
governmental agencies for whom it was 
devised,’’ state the ombudsmen. 

While recognizing the administrative 
convenience of using the SIN-as a personnel 


identification number, they claim that 
‘*given that the SIN is the access key to 
personal information, the right to privacy 
would seem to preclude the use of this 
number simply on the grounds of 
expediency. 

“Tt should not. be made easier than it 
already is for someone to connect the facts 
that Jane Doe repeatedly renews Russell & 
Whitehead’s Principia Mathematica from 
the Concordia libraries, wrote a cheque for 
$111 in May to the Garden of Eden 
Boutique, has in the past year claimed 
refunds for prescriptions for Valium, 
Lithium and appetite suppressants through 
the university medical insurance plan and is 
now a member in good standing of 
CUNASA.”’ 

The ombudsmen’s criticism of the CUSA 

See ‘‘Ombudsman’’, page 2. 
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Vicki Tansey, James Tyler, Elizabeth Langley and Sylvey Panet-Raymond will dance «i the — 3) 


Victoria School gym on December 13 and 14. 


Dancers strut 
their stuff 


By Sally Ann Famy eat 

“‘] want to change prunes into plums,”’ 
says Concordia’s first lady of dance, 
Elizabeth Langley, describing her work with 
students studying choreography in the 
performing arts program. 

She adds that as a choreographer you can 
direct your teaching on many levels, levels 
that include ‘‘Lazarus choreography’’, the 
term she uses to describe the ultimate 
choreographic experience—to fill what is 
dead, empty, finished, kaput! Another is 
where you admit the presence of the dancer 
and a third is where you share the 
development and ask the dancer to feed in 
cooperatively. 

« Langley and her teaching staff will be 
demonstrating their choreographic expertise 
at a dance concert in the Victoria School 
gym on Dec. 13 and 14 for their students 
and others interested in learning more 
about the art of dance. 

“‘The choreographer is a fragile animal. 
Not only do you bare your soul, you ask 
someone else to carry your ‘message for you 
like the Olympic torch-bearer. The 
choreographer must give a message to the 
dancer who must then present this 
gift /message to the audience. The audience 
and critics must then return the gifts to the 
dancer and choreographer,’’ she said. 

Performing in the concert are Langley, 
James Tyler, Vicki Tansey and Silvey 
Panet-Raymond, all contributing as 
choreographers and as performers. The 
concert will include ten pieces only one of 
which has ever been performed before. 
There will be solos, duos and trios. The use 
of voice in song and spoken word by the 
dances will be interlaced with sound-tapes 
as part of the total creative expression of 
the performers. Each dancer will bring a 
different experience and technique that will 
fuse with that of the other dancers. 

‘*Just as students are involved in the 


A sobering 
Christmas 
message 


Picture a typical home on Christmas eve: 
the toys and gifts all wrapped under the lit- 
up tree, the children in bed dreaming of 
Christmas day, the parents relaxing at the 
neighbour’s with a glass of Christmas 
cheer. 

This typical holiday evening could easily 
turn into a night of terror if proper 
precautions aren’t taken, because Christmas 
not only brings gifts and good cheer but a 
host of fire hazards. 
~ Be sure you énjoy your holiday season. 
Follow the Security Department’s 
suggestions for a safe Christmas: 


Aungisay Udy 


1) Don’t leave children alone at home. 

2) Don’t leave Christmas tree lights on 
when you go out. 
{f you purchase an evergreen tree, make 
sure it is fresh and not dried out. When 
you get it home, keep it outdoors until 
roughly three days before Christmas. In 
the house, make sure it is always kept in 
water, but before doing so make a new 
cut at an angle above the old one. The 
greater the angle, the more water the 
tree can absorb. Make sure it is well 
secured. Do not leave it up too long and 
be sure to remove it if it gets dried out. 
Ensure that all lights are in good 
working order. Never use candles on or 
near a Christmas tree. Do not smoke 
near the tree. 
If you purchase a manufactured tree, 
ensure it is labelled as fire resistant. 
Never use lights on a metallic tree as the 

‘ metal strips have a tendency to short out 


creative process, I expect the teachers to. be 
involved too,’’ states Langley, who feels 
that the university encourages the staff to 
keep performing. 

Langley, an Australian who founded the 
university’s dance program two*years ago, 
really cares about her students. She offers 
the psychological nourishment and creative 
talent, flair and ability they need for their 4) 
growth as performers. ‘‘Come into my 
space,”’ is her invitation to learn for her 
students: ‘‘let’s grow together.”’ 
~ The demands she and her colleagues 5) 
make on students go to the limit of their 
abilities. Langley is a firm disciplinarian 
determined to get the best from each 


student willing to go the extra mile she the lights. 
demands. ‘‘Students enrol here for three 6) Ensure that all decorations are labelled 
years to learn the techniques of the body, fireproof. 
private creativity and choreography. You 7) Disconnent your Christmas tree and all 


bare your soul when you dance, with 
creative process,’’ she says, ‘‘and the 
psychological comfort must be shared 
between the teacher and the student.”’ 

Langley feels that there is no school 
where people can be protected and nurtured 
in the field of choreography as at 
Concordia. , 


electrical appliances in your office when 
leaving. Check for fire hazards, close 
windows and lock your doors. 


These are only a few safety hints, but of 
course the main one is just plain common 
sense. Always be careful! 


Mature Students 
in 
Arts and Science 





Notice of Meeting 
December 4, 1980, 5:30 p.m., room H-462-6 


The purpose of this short meeting is to elect student representatives to the advisory 
committee for the appointment of a new director for the Centre for Mature Students. You 
are urged to attend this important meeting. For further information, please contact the 
Office of the Provost, 879-7200. 
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A pack of Plessis | 


You'll be seeing a lot of this man, 
particularly if you happen to wander 
through Concordia’s art galleries. 

Mgr. Joseph-Octave Plessis, who lived in 
Lower Canada from 1763 to 1825, is the 
focus of an exhibition coming to the 
Weissman Gallery next month. 

Through 23 portraits by such well-known 
Canadian artists as Légaré, Plamondon, 
Dulongpré, Roy-Audy, James, Durand and 
Hamel, ‘‘Portrait of Mgr. Plessis’ offers 
an unusual opportunity to analyze 
distinctive aspects of portrait painting in 
early nineteenth-century Lower Canada. 

Exhibiting next door in Gallery I will be 
conceptual artist Renée Van Halm’s 
**Gaining Access’’. i 

Recent additions to the Concordia art 
collection, including work by Graham 
Coughtry, John Macgregor, Paul Hutner, 
Ron Bloore, Louis Muhlstock and Peter 
Krausz, will be on display in Gallery Il. 

The three’ shows run from December 10 
through January 12 in the Sir George 
Williams Art Galleries, located on the 
mezzanine level of the Hall building. 

The galleries are open from 11 a.m. to 9 
p.m. weekdays, and from 11 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
Saturdays. 


Ombudsman 


continued from page 1. 


student directory focused on the use of 

personal information (name and telephone 
number) without the express consent of the 
student involved. ‘ 

The opting-out form, provided in the 
campus newspaper, is too easily 
overlooked, they say. 

“We feel that a student disclosing 
information to the university does so on the 
assumption that it will be used for 
university purposes only and does not 
implicitly permit publication of that 
information.”’ 

Privacy is not the only issue dealt with in 
the ten-page report. Although recognizing 
its potential academic value, the 
ombudsmen are also concerned with the 
awarding of marks for class participation, 
noting that student complaints generally 
revolve around difficulties in evaluation, 
instructors’ failure to clarify what is meant 
by class participation, and classroom 
conditions that make class participation 
impossible. 

Kive hundred twenty-three cases were 
looked into by the ombudsmen last year, 
up 22 per cent from 1978-79. The greatest 
increase was on the Sir George Williams 
campus, where the caseload rose 29 per 
cent, from 201 to 260. As in previous years, 
most cases were brought to the 
ombudsmen’s attention by undergraduate 
students, although the office hears 
complaints from all members of the 
university community. 


A poet in the family: 
Vincenzo Albanese 


I first met Vincenzo Albanese while watching a hockey game at Belmore House, home 
“ of Loyola’s Campus Ministry. Although it was an important and nerve-wracking Cup 
game. I quickly forgot who won, but the next time I met Vince I remembered. I’m not the 


only one who has. 


Vince is well known in the Concordia community. His ever-present smile, patience and 
strength are striking, for Vince suffers from handicaps that would desperately discourage 


most of us. 


After chance conversations with some of his friends and some digging of my own, I 
approached Vince for a Thursday Report interview. Because of his visual and aural 
limitations, a list of general questions was submitted to him. Vince replied with pleasure 


and honesty and not a little beauty. 


He returned to me, along with copies of his book of poetry and the severai literary - 
Journals that have accepted his work, a four-page description of his background, his 
experiences at Concordia and his personal view of the purpose and meaning of life. Also 
included was a typescript from A Poet in the Family, a movie based on Vince’s life within 


the Italian community of Monireal. 


(Funded by the National Film Board and shot by graduates of Concordia’s 
Communications Studies department, the film traces the evolution of Vince’s great love in 
life—his poetry—and how it has been influenced by his emigration from Italy. and his new 


life in Quebec.) 


From these sources, then, is a composite word-picture of Vince Albanese. 


He draws it best himself. 
—Louise Ratelle 


Truly, | am very happy to have the 
opportunity to exchange greetings with you 
and to share with you some of the 
important segments of my life, not because 
it is remarkable, but because it is ordinary. 

I was born in a small mountain town 
called Mammola, in Italy, and I was still a 
child when I got on a ship named the 
Christopher Columbus. 1 remember the 
sunshine over the sea and the waves 
running rapidly under a clear sky. I 
remember also the confusion and 
excitement as the ship pulled into the 
harbour of the new world. 

An immigrant usually has the pain of 
being born twice, once in his homeland and 
then in a country of strangers. Many find 
this experience difficult so they surround 
themselves with memories of their other 
life. The immigrant must cope with the 
loneliness that seems to come automatically, 
as if it were part of his baggage, his 
heritage as a stranger. 


I asked you for your pictures, 

but you still have none to send me 

from Messina’s brighter beach, 

and all its motherly hills, 

so very far away; 

this time I say goodbye. 

I pass down this last message to 
you, : : 

in a poem from Montreal, 

and I walk away very slowly 

with my head bowed against the 
sunset 

of this new-born freedom. 

(from ‘‘The Last Message’’, published in 
Roman Candles, an anthology of Italo- 
Canadian poets edited by Pier Giorgio Di 
Cicco (1978) ) 


My cousin Sam and I grew up together in 
an Italian district in northeast Montreal. 
We went to school together and had the 
same teachers and friends. We both had a 
strong love for music and art. We went 
dancing regularly and loved to hear the 
bands play, especially rock and folk music. 
It was through this love for music that I 
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later came to discover the beauty of poetry. 

When I was 10 I was stricken with a 
disease of the nervous system called ‘‘The 
Muscular Disabler’’. Fortunately, the 
disease has stopped progressing and 
hopefully will remain stable, but the 
muscles of my lower legs have atrophied 
and I wear a prosthetic aid to compensate 
for this muscle imbalance. Also because of 
this ailment, my hearing range is somewhat 
diminished. I hear sounds all right, but in 
understanding conversation it is the clarity 
of speech, not the volume, which is 
important. Therefore, hearing in a disco is 
impossible. 

Some of my friends write out or use 
finger spelling (sign language). My vision is 
low, but my daily activities are not greatly 
affected. I read most efficiently and 
effectively when using my closed-circuit TV, 
a gift from-a social worker at the Montreal 
Association for the Blind. I can read at 
least five to ten fimes faster than I could 
without it. I have been using the machine 
since 1974 and can read about forty words 
a minute, but this is a rough estimate. I 
think the university should have a low- 
vision reading centre to offer such services 
to those in need. As you can imagine, I was 
constantly reading to maintain my standard 
of (academic) work, and I relied upon 
tutorials a lot as a learning device. 

Very often when people ask me about my 
handicaps I have a feeling that they think I 
don’t like to talk about this aspect of my 
life. On the contrary, I am always happy to 
share my experiences of my handicaps, 
which to me is part of being truly human 
and alive. We only ought to look deep into 
ourselves to discover our limitations. 
Knowing what our limitations are means 
knowing our handicaps, which we must 
learn to accept and triumph over to go 
beyond them. 

Many years ago, I really was 
handicapped, not because of my physical 
condition but because I didn’t know how to 
accept myself. To do that I had to discover 
who I am and where my limits are. To 
summarize my feelings now, I must 







Vincenzo Albanese suffers from handicaps 
that would desperately discourage most of 
us. 


truthfully say: I am handicapped. So what? : 


Late one afternoon in 1968, (my cousin) 
Sam and I got together for the purpose of 
composing a song. Sam played the guitar 
and asked me to concentrate on the music. 

Gradually I began to get images from its 
rhythm and to put the images into words. 
As a result, instead of creating a song I 
wrote a poem for the first time. Before 
that, I was hardly aware of the existence of 
poetry. My first encounter was like an 
awakening. Writing poetry is not a pastime, 
but a way of life, a way of reaching out to 
others and sharing my experiences with 
them. . 

Most of the time, when people read 
poetry, they expect to find a new language 
with which to express their own experiences 
in a better way. This sharing of experiences 
can help us realize how beautiful it is to be 
human, being among other people like 
ourselves. For very often, we find much in 
common in the exchange of experiences. 


How long will it take 
me to reach 
the edge of my new soul 


with my longing 

for another kingdom 
and another image 
of living? 


Another path is 
opening up before me, 
stretching wide 

on each side 

of my body, 


among the silence of 
distant heavens, 

and I cannot see 

the end of it; 


it is beyond the universe, 
and beyond my memory. 


I wrote the above, Another Path, when I 
See ‘‘The poet’’, page 4. 
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Loyola’s new international student advisor 
is James Bonar. He is one of a group of 
new Concordia employees that includes 
Carolyn Pritchard in Commerce academic 
support, Judy Taylor in Visual Arts, 
Murray Davies in Physics, Donna Hoo in 
Faculty Personnel, Patricia Winston in 
Acquisitions (Libraries) and David Ford in 
the Computer Centre. Welcome aboard. .*. 
Don’t forget this is the final Thursday 


<x Report for the fall term. We’ll be back 


January 15.... Have you received an 
important grant recently? Read a paper at a 
conference? Published a book? We want to 
tell the rest of the university through At a 
Glance. Simply drop the editor a line at 
BC-213, and we’ll pass the news on.... 
Don’t forget that the Christmas Basket 


Drive is still on. If the canvassers miss you, 


secretary Lynne Keane at Belmore House 
will be happy to take your cheques, cash or 
money orders.... If you dial 2579 and 
wonder why you haven’t reached 
ombudsman Suzanne Belson, the reason is 
that this number, in the latest edition of the 
telephone directory, is incorrect. You can 
reach her at 257 at Loyola or 4247 at SGW 
.... Visual Arts’ Guido Molinari has won 
the prestigious Prix Paul-Emile-Borduas, 
one of a series of annual awards presented 
to Quebecers for their contributions to the 
development of the arts and sciences in the 
province. ... Speaking of Visual Arts, a 
number of alumni of that division will be 
among 25 artists exhibiting at the Hudson 
Gallery from Saturday through December 
24. The gallery is on Hudson’s Main Road 
and is open every day except Monday from 
11 a.m. to 4:30 p.m.... John O’Brien, our 
very own rector, will be speaking at the 
Riverview Centre, 3618 du Musée, on 
December 12. His topic: The Pressures and 
Challenges on our Universities in the ’80s. 
The talk, which gets under way at 8:15 
p.m., is part of a series on higher education 
.... history professor Geoff Adams has 
been named treasurer of the Fédération des 
associations de professeurs des universités 
du Québec. Université de Montréal’s 
renowned criminologists Marie-Andrée 
Bertrand was named president last month 
after Jean-Louis Roy’s resignation to 
assume the top post at Le Devoir.... The 
deadline date for the submission of research 
applications and scholarships to the Quebec 
minister of social affairs has been extended 
to February 1. Completed grant 
applications must now reach the University 
Research Office no later than January 26 
.... The first meeting of the Canadian 
Association for the Advancement of 
Netherlandic Studies takes place on 
December 12 at 7:30 p.m. on Y-320-10. 
Contact Janny Lowensteyn at 879-4177 or 
See ‘‘At a glance’’, page 4. 
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The poet’s duty is to make language new by writing in a 
way no one else has written before... 


continued from page 3. 


left home for the first time to live on my 
own and learn to build up my life. At that 
moment of inspiration, I felt a deep 
loneliness because I was starting something 
new and I needed to be reborn. 

I felt alone amidst the whole mystery of 
existence, which is beyond our 
understanding because the human capacity 
to grasp the remote and the transcendental 
is very limited compared to the power and 
the wisdom that lies beyond our reach. 

The poet loves words and therefore his 
duty-is to make language new by writing in 
a way no one has written before. He is 
actually loving the world when he gives us a 
poem. He awakens us to the sense of the 
ordinary yet extraordinary beauty that is 
within us and around us, and he is the 
voice that cries in the heart of his people. 

I published a small collection of poetry 
entitled Dead Loves and Tall Angels at 
Concordia in 1976, which is now out of 
print because I am making a new edition by 
transforming the romantic elements in the 
poems with humour. I have also been 
published in various literary journals such 
as The Fiddlehead, Grain, Repository and 
Los. 

I have completed a new-book of poems 
called The Night is a Beautiful Woman and 
am now awaiting the decision of 
McClelland and Stewart. Meanwhile, I have 
been working on.a novel, The Trains that 
Leave, which I am very excited about, and 
am starting a new book of poems entitled 
The Bells Toll for the Rain, which I hope 
to finish by next summer. I am also in the 
process of preparing to write a play. 

I do not plan to work towards a PhD. I 
intend instead to teach tutorials on creative 
writing next year. 

I feel the most important years of my life 
were those when I went to school. I 
enjoyed very much my years at Concordia 
because I learned a lot and have made 
many friends from all over the world. My 
friends have always stood beside me even in 
the hardest of times, and I thank God for 
that. 


Today 

the morning came too early, 

and when we met, black shadows 
still fell between 

all our strange voices. 

At the old farm house, 

we learned to listen 

to 

songs with a great smile; 

we ate our food 

like good friends together, 
finally, we drank 

orange juice and whiskey 

mixed up in our spirits, 

and we laughed, at last 

like friends together. 

Surely the day passed very quickly 
but now at least 

we ‘can spell each other’s 

names very neatly. 


‘*Songs from Lacolle’’, from Dead Loves 
and Tall Angels, 1976 
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Many years ago I really was handicapped, says Albanese, not because of my physical 
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condition but because I didn’t know how to accept myself. 


I have never been made to feel inferior 
with my professors and we have had many 
good times together. I feel professors who 
make students feel inferior only weaken 
their own personalities. 

My philosophy of education is one of the 
wisdom of love and the love of wisdom. 
This when emanating from a professor best 
urges the students to work hard. Education 
to me is when a professor plants the seeds 
of love and wisdom in her students. 

When I am not writing, I like to 
participate in the social activities of 
L’ Arche, Benedict Labre House and Cedar 
House, where I live. I like to go out to hear 
a band, take in a movie, or get right into 
the annual wine-making at the home of my 
parents! I might add that I make a mean 
plate of lasagna. 


This is the time 

we remember and forget 

images of the past 

that wander through 

the vacuum of eternity 

and come to us one after another, 

as we read the names 

on the Christmas cards, 

filling us with happiness 

for being loved and remembered. 
from ‘‘Christmas’’, published in 
Repository, Summer 1974. F 


Postcript: What Vince ‘‘forgot’’ to mention 
were his BA (Honours English cum laude 
78) and MA (Creative Writing ’80), both 
from Concordia. All poems included here 
are his own. He is 28 years old. —LR 
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Library 
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e ability to invest the building with a 
quality of ‘‘Shumanness’’; 

¢ ability to incorporate the most 
appropriate technology of information 
sciences; 

e ability to incorporate the latest methods 
in the efficient use of energy; and 

e willingness to receive suggestions from 
students, faculty and administration 
during preliminary stages of planning. 

The planning committee’s task force met 
throughout the summer to study the 18 
submissions and conducted extensive 
interviews with seven of these. Members of 
the task force also visited a number of 
building sites in Quebec and Ontario in 
which the applicants had been involved. 

The task force, undér the direction of 
J-P. Pétolas, assistant vice-rector, physical 
resources, was composed of Roland 
Beaudoin, director of physical planning; 
Paul-Emile Filion, assistant vice-rector and 
director of libraries; Frank Papineau, 
director of physical plant; and Leah 
Sherman, professor, visual arts. 

It should be noted the Sankey-Blouin 
consortium has been appointed to work on 
the downtown library project only. An 
extension to the Georges P. Vanier Library 
building on the Loyola campus is also in 
the planning stages but scheduling on that 
project will not require the selection of an 
architect for 12 to 18 months. 

The two projects form the major part of 
Concordia’s first important capital 
expansion program. The projects will cost 
from $25-$35 million and will be built over 
the next few years. The level of government 
financial participation is expected to be 
made public by the end of the academic 
year. It will be supplemented by an appeal 
to the community as part of a capital 
campaign currently in preparation. 

In early September, while on a visit to 
Concordia, former Education Minister 
Jacques-Yvan Morin pledged the 
government’s moral and financial support 
for the program. 

The library component of the program is 
particularly urgent given the less-than- 
adequate book facilities on both campuses. 
The Council of Universities, an advisory 
body to the government, has for years 
championed Concordia’s requests for 
library construction money. 


At A Glance 
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621-7899 for more info. ... From our this- 
is-the-last-thing-you-wanted-to-hear 
department: a study by the University of 
North Carolina’s Lynne Koester thas found 
that for 60.7 percent of the 681 American 
professors questioned, bureaucracy is a 
source of stress and tension. Finances had 
the same effect on 54.1 percent, committee 
work on 51.9 percent, lack of time for 
class-related reading on 68.5 percent. 
Higher salaries, not surprisingly, would ease 
some of this mental anguish for 78.6 
percent of those polled. 
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Today’s student, the final chapter 


What do you do when 
the homework’s done? 


If students are no longer demonstrating 
and rioting, what are they doing when class 
is dismissed? Concordia certainly offers 
enough extra-curricular opportunities to 
attract even the most eccentric of students. 
Sports, clubs, parties and special lectures; 
they’re all happening nearly every day at Sir 
George or Loyola. 

Are students spending their spare time in 
activities that will help them find jobs? Or 
are they just killing time until convocation? 
What students do after class says a lot 
about who they are and about what today’s 
students are like. 

In the last of her four-part series, 
Journalism student Leora Frucht talks to 
students to find out what they do when the 
homework is done. 


By Leora Frucht 

When you talk about leisure activities, 
sport is one of the first to come to mind: 
And sports at Concordia means Loyola’s 
athletic complex, home of the university’s 
sports-minded community. 

Sports is big at Loyola, bigger than it is 
at Sir George, and the crowds that fill the 
stands for Concordia Stingers games come 
mostly*from the west-end campus. One 
cheerleader, handing out flyers for a recent 
Stinger football game, said that all her 
handbills were snatched up within an hour 
at Loyola. The response downtown was not 
nearly so enthusiastic. 

The reason probably has less to do with 
individual students than with the Loyola 
location of most athletic facilities and of 
programs such as Bio-Physical Education 
and Recreation and Leisure Studies. 

But if team sports seem to attract only 
Loyola students, intramural sports are 
popular on both campuses. There’s also 

‘ increased interest in dance, with ballet, 
modern dance, rock jazz and ballet jazz 
courses rapidly filling up, while the less- 
coordinated are taking advantage of fitness 
courses at Loyola and at the downtown 
bases 

For non-active types, lounging around is 
a good way to spend time. Loyola students 
also have an advantage in this department. 
‘“Where are you going to go at Sir 
George?’’ many ask. The Campus Centre, 
they say, is quiet and comfortable, and 
both it and the Guadagni Lounge are better 


able to accommodate large crowds and top. . 


bands than is Reggie’s at Sir George. 

But Reggie’s has its loyal crowd too. On 
most nights of the week it’s packed. And 
when pressure is highest during exams, 
there’s often a line-up at the door. 

There are Sir Georgé-based students who 
steer away from Reggie’s, though, calling 
it, ‘‘alienating’’, ‘‘noisy’’, ‘‘ugly’’, 
“‘crowded”’ and ‘‘juvenile’’. They prefer 
any one of a number of easily accessible 
downtown spots: from the Annex for a 
beer, to the Café Prag for a Spanish coffee, 
Le Bishop for a meal and a drink, or La 
Bonne Terre for an herbal tea and avocado 
salad. The arcades attract incorrigible 
pinball addicts; Charlie Brown’s is a haven 
for punk rockers; the jazz aficionados 


flock to The Rising Sun, Rockhead’s 
Paradise or L’Air du Temps, and a variety 


of clubs compete for the loyal fans of rock 


’n’ roll. 

Sometimes social life becomes an 
appendage of a program. The Political 
Science Students’ Association throws 
regular wine and cheese parties; the 
Journalism department has an orientation 
party and a Christmas party every year; and 
the Liberal Arts College has a network of 
activities for its students ranging from 
speakers and parties to an annual trip to 
New York. By the time last year’s trip was 
over, at least one student was almost 
grateful. ‘‘After all, you’re living, 
breathing, studying, conversing with, 
partying with, eating with—even sleeping 
with the same people.”’ 

Individual students mention particular 
hobbies and interests that they like to 
pursue in their spare time: debating, chess, 


» ping pong and poker, to name a few. Some 


do it for pleasure, others for experience. 





Dcrnameanmnanmmnnaannae® 


Where will this student go when he’s 
finished studying? Ten years ago he might 
have gone to a political meeting. Téday 
he’ll probably go to a pub or a beer bash. 


Not too many add ping pong to their 
curriculum vitae, but to many debating is 
an invaluable skill. 

- Although the particular features of extra- 
curricular activity may vary with a student’s 
campus, program and ethnic origin, the 
general shape taken by popular student 
activities is more uniform. Whether it’s 
reggae music or jazz at the Campus Centre 
or at Reggie’s, a beer bash is always a 
success. 

Everyone throws them, but perhaps the 
most interesting are the beer bashes 
reflecting the university’s ethnic mosaic. A 
recent Italian bash came complete with an 


_ accordion player and a buffet of sumptuous 


Italian pastry and not-so-sumptuous cold 
pizza. Latin American students prefer to 
drown in the enticing beat of calypso and 
reggae. 

‘*Any band can attract a crowd,’’ says 
CUSA programming director Al Jurgenfeld. 
‘“Punk, new wave, rock, jazz, disco, reggae 
all have followers. About the only kind of 
music that’s dead is folk—because it’s 
concerned with messages and politics.”’ 

While Jurgenfeld gets virtually no 
requests for or feedback on political events, 
bands always evoke a response. ‘‘Students 
don’t want to see much politics,’’ he says. 
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“Any band can attract a crowd,’ says CUSA’s Al Jurgenfeld. ‘“‘What students want is 


entertainment and relief.’’ 


‘‘What they want is entertainment and 
relief.”’ 

So the second most popular activity is 
movies, he says. While the Conservatory of 
Cinematographic Art shows nightly films, it 
attracts only a small core of cinema buffs. 
According to Jurgenfeld, ‘‘What most 
students want is Hollywood stuff—whatever 
sells; blood, sex ’n’ guts. Comedians are big 
too.”’ 

But the number one activity is still 
partying at the pubs. Many students go to 
class, study and then hit the pubs in 
whatever time is left over. A number 
explain, ‘‘I’m just passing the time till I’m 
out of here.’’ After all, say many, they 
wouldn’t be here if they didn’t think it 
might lead to a job. 

CUSA education vice-president John 
Revay says students don’t deal with their 
frustrations. A common attjtude is to 
“‘worry about the quest for personal 
fulfillment after 1 get-my education and 
land a job.”’ - 

Science and Human Affairs’ Fred 
Knelman agrees. He says that the economic 
system affects students’ choices, turning the 
criteria away from inner need towards 
career potential. 

According to Guidance counsellor 
Priscilla Kredl, the tight market encourages. 
some students to follow programs that 
don’t interest them, but promise a job. It’s 
an attitude that breeds much dissatisfaction 
while they’re in university, she says, and 
later on at work. 

Studénts in some job-oriented programs 
are known as much for exam-cramming as 
for the post-exam festivities that provide a 
needed release from the demands of a 
rigorous program. But where is the release 
for the students who are in these programs 
not out of interest, but out of the hope that 
it will lead to a perhaps unfulfilling job? 

The only students who may have it 
rougher are arts and science students. 
Warren Allman recently warned Concordia 
students that an arts and science ¢ 
background may not be sufficient to land a 
job. He is not the first to say it. 

Revay, who is involved in drafting a 


CUSA statement on the future of arts and 
science at Concordia, says arts and science 
students are under great pressure. ‘‘They’re 
told, ‘this is what the market wants—and 
you aren’t taking it.” They develop a low 
level of pride and begin to feel like second- 
class citizens.’’ It’s no wonder many are 
anxious to leave. 

One student in Journalism said, ‘‘We’re 
told over and over again about the poor 
market for journalists. It gets to you. You 
don’t even bother thinking about the type 
of work you’d really like to do—drama 
critic or foreign correspondent—because 
you know people will laugh at you for your 
lack of realism.”’ 

Of nearly 100 students in the program 
last year, only a handful applied for the 
few summer internships The Gazette 
offered. Many said they felt they didn’t 
have a chance. 

That fatalistic attitude seems to extend 
across the university. Few students attend 
the career workshops, conferences on 
unemployment, speeches on where the jobs 
are, that are organized to help in the job 
hunt. Students don’t seem to think it’s 
going to help. 

This loss of faith and feeling of 
impotence affects many aspects of students’ 
lives. It’s an attitude that has affected 
student involvement in education—‘‘They 
take whatever’s thrown at them, tolerate 
everything,’’ says Revay—and it’s an 
attitude that may be affecting involvement 
in carving the direction of their own lives. 

At the simplest level, it comes out in 
students’ edginess anddack of confidence in 
their own futures and in a refusal to think 
about it. ‘i 

As anxious as many are to “get out of 
here’’, they often don’t know and don’t 
want to know what the next step is. ‘‘God, 
I don’t want to think about it,’’ said a 
third-year Commerce student, a sentiment 
echoed by many. ‘‘Get a job, I guess. But I 
know that’s pretty unlikely, so why worry 
about it now?”’ replied’a Political Science 
major. 

For some it has had an even more 

See ‘‘More students’’, page 11. 
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Second Annual Report. 
Office of the Ombuds 


1979-80 


“FOR THE RECORD: 


Prepared by the 
Office of the Ombudsman 


October 1980 


Introduction 

This is the second annual report of the 
Concordia University Office of the 
Ombudsman. It completes the first term of 
the four ombudsmen who were appointed 
in June 1978 under the new Code of 
Conduct (non-academic) and has been 
prepared by the three who have remained 
with the University. 

Ombudsmen are frequently asked to 
whom they report. The answer is that a 
report is prepared each year in compliance 
with the Code of Conduct, which the 
Rector receives and subsequently releases to 
the community. The Office of the 
University Ombudsman is answerable and 
accountable to the entire university 
community: in this it is unique in all 
university offices and is clearly outside the 
usual bureaucracy and hierarchy. 


Structure of the office 

As in 1978-79, the office operated with 
one full-time and one part-time 
ombudsman and a secretary on each 
campus. In our last annual report we 
mentioned that the structures of the office 
were to be the subject of a review. In 
December 1979, the Supervisory Committee 
(responsible for the administration of the 
Code of Conduct) recommended to the ~ 
Board of Governors that several sections of 
the Code be amended. 

Two of the recommendations - 
subsequently approved by the Board of 
Governors are particularly worthy of note: 
first, that there be one full-time 
ombudsman to serve both campuses, and 
secondly, that one of the part-time 
ombudsmen be a tenured faculty member. 
These changes took effect in June 1980. 


The role of the ombudsman 

The ombudsman, being outside the 
organizational hierarchy and, hence, the 
normal channels of university life, is usually 
approached as a last resort. But to different 
people, ‘‘last resort’’ means different 
things. To some, it means after all else has 


= 


been tried. To others, it means the 
complainant or enquirer simply does not 
know where to turn next. Quite often it 
means that the person does know where to 
turn next, but is reluctant for some reason” 
or another. The ombudsman’s first job is- 
to listen. This can take a minute or two, or 
a lengthy session. The ombudsman listens 
in confidence. The complainant or enquirer 
may be clear or confused. He or she is not 
usually rushed or questioned until the story 
has been told. Because the complainant is 
guaranteed confidentiality, he or she will 
often feel free to speak without holding 
anything back. 

Sometimes that is all that’s needed to 
make a person feel betterabout their 
situation. The ‘‘talking cure’’ Freud called 
it—not a defined part of the ombudsman’s 
role, but a real one all the same. 

Often the ombudsman will be able to 
help an enquirer by simply giving him or 
her a piece of information. A student 
dissatisfied with a grade will be told how to 
apply for re-evaluation. A student seeking 
an exception to an academic rule will be 
advised to apply to the appropriate Student 
Request Committee. More than half of the 
enquiries received by the office result in one 
kind of referral or another. 

In other cases, more than information or 
advice is called for. An investigation may 
be undertaken if, for example, an 
ombudsman suspects that an error has been 
made or that the complainant has suffered 
some real injustice. Like the initial 
interview, the investigation is undertaken in 
confidence; however, it is usually not 
possible to carry-out a thorough 
investigation while completely protecting 
the anonymity of the complainant. 
Therefore, the steps in the proposed 
investigation are outlined to the 
complainant first. The complainant can 
veto an investigation or withdraw a case at 
any point. 

Investigation may be simply a matter of 
telephoning one or two persons in the 
university, or it may turn into a lengthy and. 


man 


complicated study of documents, grade 
sheets, contracts, letters etcetera, and 
involve interviewing several people. The 
Code of Conduct gives the ombudsman 
immediate access to all university records, 
reports or other documents. 

The ombudsman begins an investigation 
with an impartial view: the complainant’s 
story may be accurate or not; the complaint 
may be justified, partly justified, or 
unjustified; the complainant may have 
given an accurate account of what 
happened to him or her, but may have 
seriously misunderstood the reasons for 
what happened. The purpose of the 
ombudsman’s investigation is to arrive at as 
clear and truthful a picture of what took 
place as possible, whether or not this 
picture supports the complainant. 

In the event that the ombudsman 
concludes that the complaint has some 
substance, he or she must then decide 
whether it is possible to make a 
recommendation which could remedy the . 
situation. : 

Some situations cannot be remedied 
because of time or other constraints. A 
complaint that hiring procedures were not 
strictly followed when a particular position 
became available may be justified; but if 
the position has been filled, in most cases it 
would be unjust to the person who was 
actually hired to require that the hiring be 
reconsidered in order to give the 
complainant a chance at the job. 

In other cases, a complaint may have 


several aspects, some remediable and others © 


not. For example, a staff member may 
complain that remuneration received for 
some work done was inadequate or less 
than promised. Investigation may support 
the staff member’s claim. In such a case the 
ombudsman would recommend that the 
outstanding amount be paid. If this 
recommendation is accepted, the procedural 
aspect of the case can be said to have been 
satisfactorily resolved. However, if part of 
the complaint invoived a conflict of 
personalities between the staff member and 


his or her immediate superior, the staff 
member may have wanted some satisfaction 
of a more personal nature, such as an 
apology or at least an admission by the 
superior that there was some irregularity. 

While we recognize and sympathize with 
complainants in this position, there is 
usually little to be gained by pursuing a 
case further at this point. If the mistake has 
been procedural, a random product of 
bureaucracy, it is regrettably unlikely that 
anyone will take much time or trouble to 
explain it to the complainant or to 
apologize on the university’s behalf. Even 
when the mistake or fault appears to be the 
result of real personal antagonism, the 
mistaken party is often unwilling to 
apologize. Consequently, it is very 
common, at the conclusion of a case, for 
the complainant to be left with some 
residual feelings of dissatisfaction, even. 
though the case has, on the face of it, been 
resolved. 


~ 

Records & case classifications 

Our record-keeping system has remained 
essentially the same, although for purposes 
of this annual report there is one significant 
difference. In our last report we attempted 
to break down the caseload by subject area 
of complaint. We have not done so this 
year for several reasons, the primary one 
being that a majority of cases do not fall 
neatly into one category or another. Many 
complaints involve two departments as a 
kind of cause and effect, others overlap in 
different ways. Our decision in classifying 
cases has been necessarily arbitrary and 
while we have felt it may be of public 
interest to know what kinds of problems we 
deal with, it has become clear that unless 
the list of categories is so large as to be 
unwieldy, such a list cannot accurately 
reflect the caseload to any useful degree. 

The statistical information for the 
academic year 1979-80 can be found in 
Tables A, B, C and D. Data have been 
tabulated separately by campus, although it 
should be pointed out that increasingly a 
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. “campus identity’? may be more a 
reflection of where the complainant chose 
to see an ombudsman than an indication of 
the individual’s ‘‘chome’’ campus. So many 
students are now taking courses at both 
Loyola and Sir George Williams; staff and 
faculty are working and teaching on both 
campuses, and many administrative 
departments are centralized on one campus 
or the other. We project that in future 
years, for this office at least, a campus 
identity will have little significance. 

Table A gives an analysis of the caseload 
by action required and is often divided into 
seven categories which are explained briefly 
below. (For a more extensive explanation 
see our report 1978-79: TTR, October 25, 
1979). Table B is a breakdown of the 
caseload by constituency, while Table C 
lists the number of requests received by 
month. Finally, Table D compares the total 
caseload for both campuses with the data 
for 1978-79. ag 

Information & Referral: Cases in this 
category did not always involve a 
complaint. Many people, whether students 
or employees, simply do not know where to 
turn with a problem. In these instances the 
ombudsman will try to.refer them to the 
proper channel or discuss possible 
alternative approaches. Often people will 
contact the office for an opinion to help 
them decide whether they have realistic _ 
grounds for complaint. 

Complaint Unjustified: A complaint is 
made but the ombudsman concludes there 
has been no irregularity, error or injustice, 
and that the complaint, therefore, has no 
valid basis. 

Complaint Justified: The ombudsman 
finds a complaint justified and attempts to 
resolve the situation. This group of cases 
has been further divided into ‘‘resolved’’ 
and ‘‘unresolved’’. It is inevitable that not 
-all parties involved in a conflict will always 
be satisfied with the disposition of a case. 
A decision as to whether resolution was 
achieved reflects the view of the 
ombudsman, and is a view not necessarily 
shared by any others involved in the case. 

Complaint Withdrawn refers to those 
cases in which the complainant decides not 
to pursue the matter. 

No Jurisdiction covers cases that are 
outside the jurisdiction of the Code of 
Conduct. These concern both university- 
related problems and external matters. In 
such cases we try to offer as much advice as 
possible, but ordinarily without becoming 
actively involved. When it is appopriate, we 
make referrals to outside agencies or other 
university departments, such as Guidance 
or Legal Aid. : 

Observer or Witness: A situation or- 
information is brought to the attention of 
an ombudsman but no action is requested. 

Ongoing Cases: Cases not concluded by. 
the end of the academic year (May 31, 
1980). 


Selected cases 3 

In this section we have outlined a few 
cases, primarily for illustrative purposes, to 
give the reader an idea of the variety and 
sources of complaints and the manner in 
which they have been handled. Some details 
have necessarily been omitted in order to 
protect confidentiality. 

In March, the office was consulted by a 
group of ten students who had 


unsuccessfully applied for jobs as residence 
assistants in the university residences. The 
students believed that the procedures, 
structure and membership of the Selection 
Committee precluded their being given fair 
consideration for the jobs. 

After some enquiries, the ombudsman 
concluded that procedures did, indeed, 
appear to be inadequate, but did not think 
it possible to demonstrate ‘‘fairness’’ or 
‘unfairness’. However, extensive 
recommendations were made urging the 
responsible university officials to convene a 
committee to consider the many questions 
suggested by the complaint and to establish 
new hiring procedures for residence 


_employees. 


In a case presented by a member of the 
non-academic staff, our investigation 
showed that the University Maternity Leave 
Policy has not been updated to conform 
with new provincial legislation. The 
employee had been advised by her superior 
that, in accordance with the policy, her 
maternity. leave was to begin at the end of 
her seventh month of pregnancy. She 


preferred-to work as long as possible so 
that she could spend more time at home 
after the baby was born. She came to the 
ombudsman to see what could be done. 

The ombudsman advised her that the 
Minimum Wage Commission’s ordinance 

*covering maternity leave left the date of the 
leave ‘‘at the employee’s discretion’’. With 
the co-operation of the Personnel 
Department who are, in fact, currently 
revising their policies, this problem was 
worked out satisfactorily. 

In another case, a student who had been 
employed as a lab instructor reported that 
his salary had been paid on a basis of 1% 
hours per week when it was his 
understanding that he was to work, and, in 
fact did work, for three hours per week. 
The ombudsman’s investigation showed | 
that although the undergraduate calendar 
clearly stated the lab to be 1'4 hours, the 
professor teaching the course also believed 
the length of the lab to be three hours. It 
was noted that copies of their employment 
contracts were not given either to the lab 
instructors or to the responsible faculty 


ANALYSIS OF CASELOAD 
June 1, 1979-May 31, 1980 


TABLE A 
Action required 
Information or referral 
Complaint unjustified 
Complaint justified 
Unresolved 
Resolved 


Complaint withdrawn 
Observer or witness 
No jurisdiction 
Ongoing 


TABLE B : 
Caseload by constituency 
Undergraduates 
Graduates 
Continuing Education 
Faculty 
Staff 


Loyola SGW 


124 
29 


77 
7 
12 
10 
4 


Other (former students and employees, applicants for 
~ admission, alumni and others who are not technically 
members of the Concordia‘community at the time of 


_ enquiry.) 


TABLE C 
Caseload by month 

June 
July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
‘December 
January 
Februaty 
March 
April 
May 


TABLE D 
Total caseload for both campuses 
1978-79 
429 


% Increase 
22 





members. 

The ombudsman concluded that, while it 
appeared odd that the faculty member did 
not have the correct information, the 
student had acted reasonably. A 
recommendation was made that the student 
be compensated for the disputed amount 
and further, that copies of contracts be, in 
future, routinely sent to all lab instructors 
and their supervisors. 

Two students from a small seminar 
course at the 400 level jointly brought a 
complaint against their professor 
concerning his manners and conduct while 
teaching. The professor, they claimed, 
habitually put his feet on the desk, used 
street language frequently and was in other 
ways offensive. The students (who also had 
other complaints of a more academic 
nature)-appealed to the professor, asking 
that he refrain from using offensive . 
language, but without result. Finally, the 
students approached the ombudsman. 

The ombudsman recommended that a 
departmental committee receive the 
complaint and review the situation. This 
was done and the complaints of the 
students were found, by and large, to be 
justified. 


Privacy in the university 
The office has received a number of 


complaints related to the individual’s rights _ 


to privacy. Two practices current in the 
university have been the focus of these 
complaints. One, the student directory 
published by CUSA (Concordia University 
Students’ Association), and the second, 
(more the subject of enquiry than 
complaint) the university’s use of social 
insurance numbers for the identification of 
personnel. 

The Québec Charter of Human Rights 
and Freedoms protects the individual’s right 
to privacy. Article 5 of the Charter says 
that ‘‘everyone has a right to respect for his 
private life.’’ This can be interpreted to 
mean that the diffusion of personal 
information requires either the consent of 
the individual or some other substantial 
justification. 

A student registering at the universify is 
required to provide certain basic 
sociological information. Some of this data 
is necessarily passed on to CUSA as a 
membership list. Using this information as 
a source, student associations have 
traditionally published a directory of 
students’ names and telephone numbers. 
While an opting-out form is provided in the 
campus newspaper for those students who 
do not wish to be included, we are not 
convinced this is sufficient. The opting-out 
form is too easily overlooked. 

The inclusion of the names and phone 
numbers of students in a directory when 
consent has not been expressly given can 
only be justified on the grounds that the 
collection of expressed consents is a lot of 
work. In our opinion, this justification is 
not adequate. In fact, one might well 
challenge the usefulness of a student 
directory at a university the size of 
Concordia when the few phone numbers of 
interest to any one member can probably be 
fairly easily obtained by other means. 

We feel that a student disclosing 
information to the university does so on the 
assumption that it will be used for 


See next page. 
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university purposes only and does not 
implicitly permit publication of that 
information. We therefore recommend that 
the university respect the individual’s right 
to privacy by stipulating that personal or . 

“sociological data divulged to student 
associations are not to be published unless 
‘express consent of the individuals 
concerned is obtained. 

Similarly, the social insurance number 
(SIN) required by the university of anyone 
in its employ ought to be used only for 
those governmental agencies for whom it 
was devised, namely the Unemployment 
Insurance Commission, the Department of 
National Revenue and the Canada or 
Québec Pension Plan. We do realize that 
using the SIN for purposes of identification 
on a personnel ID card is expedient from 
an administrative point of view. However, 
given that the SIN is the access key to 
personal information, the right to privacy 
would seem to preclude the use of this 
number simply on the grounds of 
expediency. 

It should not be made easier than it 
already is for someone to connect the facts 
that Jane Doe repeatedly renews Russell & 
Whitehead’s Principia Mathematica from 
the Concordia libraries, wrote a cheque for 
$111 in May to the Garden of Eden 
Boutique, has in the past year claimed 
refunds for prescriptions for Valium, 
Lithium and appetite suppressants through 
the university medical insurance plan and is 
now a member in good standing of 
CUNASA (Concordia University Non- 
Academic Staff Association). 

‘We recommend that the University adopt 
personnel identification numbers not 
equivalent to social insurance numbers so 
that diffusion of the latter for purposes 
other than those for which they were 
expressly intended will not be unnecessarily 
encouraged. 


Class participation 

In the course of the past two years, a 
number of cases have come up involving 
the awarding of marks for class 
participation. Problems that have come to 
our attention have done so for usually one 
or more of the following reasons: 


(1) ° it is impossible to evaluate class 
participation; 

(2) instructors often fail to make clear 
what they mean by class 
participation, or how they intend 
to evaluate it; and 

(3) student complaints have sometimes 
been based on the claim that 
conditions prevailing in the course 
were such as to make class 
participation impossible. 

Cases have been brought to us involving 
classes of 60 students, classes where the 
participation mark was 50 per cent of the 
final grade. It is very difficult for us to 
imagine how an instructor with a large 
number of students in one class can 
effectively evaluate the participation of 
more than a handful of those students, 
although we recognize that sometimes the 
academic goals of a course are furthered by 
awarding marks for participation. We have 
written on this subject to the chairs of 
faculty councils and we hope that this will 
engender some discussion and consideration 
of the problems we have mentioned, 
possibly eventuating in a set of guidelines. 

See “‘Report’’, next page. 


Graduate Fellowship Winners 1980-81 


David J. Azrieli graduate fellowship 
Roberto Prado-Alcala, PhD Psychology 


Concordia University renewable graduate fellowships 
Shirley Bryntwick* (Renewal), PhD Psychology 

Flavia Ceschin* MA Applied Psychology 

Brian Foss, (Renewal), MFA (Art History) 

Roberta Hamilton* (Renewal), PhD Humanities 

Harinder Hassanwalia* PhD Administration 

Marsha Hewitt-Freeman, PhD Religion 

Graciela Hollm, (Renewal), PhD (Art Education) 

Kenneth Melchin* (Renewal), PhD Religion 

Elizabeth Mulley, MFA (Art History) 

Martino Paventi* PhD Chemistry 

Abdul Hosein Rahman, (Renewal), PhD Economics 

Subhash Rakheja*¥ (Renewal), PhD Engineering (Mechanical) 
Ian Ross, (Renewal), MFA (Visual Arts) 

David Sandberg* (Renewal), PhD Psychology 


. Michéle Thériault, (Renewal), MFA (Art History) 


Laura Winer, (Renewal), MA (Educational Technology) 
Susan Winsor, MA (Educational Technology) 
Rosalind Zinman* (Renewal), PhD Humanities 


Concordia University one-year graduate fellowships | 
Deena Artzy, MA Sociology 

S. Arumugam, PhD Engineering (Mechanical) ' 
Guy Bergeron, PhD Psychology ~ 

Bettina Bradbury* PhD History 

S. Chandrasekhar, MEng (Mechanical) 
Suzanne Chantal* MA Economics 

Jean-René Duhamel* MA Applied Psychology 
Philip A. Falls* MA Economics 

Grell Grant, PhD Humanities 

Mary Gregory, MSc Biology 

David Groeninger, MA History 

Gary Kreps, MBA 


S..G. Krishnamoorthy, MCompSci 


P. Scott Lawrence, MA English 

Patricia MacRae, MA Applied Linguistics 

A. Elizabeth McKim* MA English 

Marie Payette-Falls* MA History & Philosophy of Religion 
Rabindranath Raut, PhD Engineering (Electrical) 

Paul Richardson* MA History & Philosophy of Religion 
Tammi Rossman, MA Applied Linguistics 

Mark Ruwedel, MFA (Visual: Arts) 

Dwayne Schindler* MA Applied Psychology 

S. Selvaraj, MCompSci ~ 

Robert Smith, MA (Art Education) 


* Steven P. Spencer, MA History 


Jean M. Ng Cheong Ton, MA General Experimental Psychology 


Regina Ullrich, MA (Educational Studies) 
M. Van Vliet* MEng (Mechanical) 
Sandra Wing, MA English 


Concordia University graduate teaching fellowships 
A. K. Waizuddin Ahmed* MEng (Mechanical) 
Youssef Bahsoun, (Renewal), MEng (Electrical) 
Gacoba Boon, (Renewal), MBA 

John Chalmers* (Renewal), MFA (Visual Arts) 
Barbara Edelman, (Renewal), MBA 

Jane Elias, MA English 

Mary Gregory, MSc Biology 

Grell Grant, (Renewal), PhD Humanities 

Pierre Guité* (Renewal), MEng (Building) 

Denise Hammond, MFA (Visual Arts) 

L. Harrington, (Renewal), MFA (Visual Arts) 
Marion Harris, MBA 

Giles Hawkins, MFA (Art History) 

Douglas Isaac* (Renewal), MA English - 

Lydia Javurek, (Renewal), PhD Administration 
Susan Jean, (Renewal), MA Educational Technology 
Denis Kalogeropoulos, MA Applied Psychology 
Madiha Kotb, PhD Engineering (Mechanical) 
Nicholas Krouglicof* (Renewal), MEng (Mechanical) 
Irene Kushelnyk, PhD. Administration 

A. Elizabeth McKim, MA English 

Lawrence McLean, (Renewal), MEng (Mechanical) = 
Angela McQuillan* (Renewal), MSc Biology 

Gina Molino, MA Economics 

Yu Mong, MCompSci y 
Xuyen-Quy Ngyen, (Renewal), MA Economics 
Laura Pitfield, (Renewal), MFA (Art History) 

Fred Raess, (Renewal), MSc Biology 

Abdul Hosein Rahman, (Renewal), PhD Economics 
Subhash Rakheja* (Renewal), PhD soe amass, (Mechanical) 
Gonum Reddy, MSc Biology 

Carolyn Rowell, (Renewal), MA English 

Joyan Saunders, MFA (Visual Arts) 

Douglas Simpson, MBA 

David Sinyor, (Renewal), PhD Psychology 

Ioanis Spiropoulos, MEng (Civil) 

Donald Sutherland, MFA (Visual Arts) 

Peter Trepanier, (Renewal), MFA (Visual Arts) 

M. Van Vliet* MEng (Mechanical) 

Barbara Wright, PhD Administration 


Royal Trust graduate scholarship in Commerce 
Harriet E. Campbell, MBA 

Xerox Canada Inc. fellowship 

Harriet E. Campbell, MBA 


*These students each won one or more awards from an external agency such as Canada Council, the Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation, the 
Government of Québec, the Natural Sciences and Engineering Research Council (NSERC) or the Social Sciences and Humanities Research Council 
(SSHRC). Consequently, the amount of the Concordia award offered was reduced in these cases to make it possible for students to hold all their 
awards simultaneously. 








Graduate awards 
to be renewable 


At a recent meeting of the Graduate 
Awards Committee, approval was given 
to a proposal that makes all Concordia 
graduate fellowships renewable with the 
exception of the David J. Azrieli award. 
The new rule will affect only awards 
made in the upcoming competition, 
which has an application deadline of 
February 1, 1981. 

The number of terms of fellowship 
support will be determined by the 
number of credits in the program of 
study. Four terms of support will be 
given to a winner in a 45-credit program; 


nine terms to a new PhD student with a 
90-credit program. Fellows will have to 

apply for renewal and demonstrate that 
their progress in the programs has been 

satisfactory. 

Explaining the reasoning behind the 
change, Audrey Williams, university 
research officer and long-time committee 
member, says ‘‘The Graduate Awards 
Committee spent years discussing 
renewable awards. We always felt it was 
a luxury we couldn’t afford. 

“We also felt students in their second 
or third year of study should be able to 
find other means of support, such as 
being departmental teaching assistants, 
for instance, or getting awards from 
outside agencies.”’ 


But in recent years it has become © 
harder and harder for students to feel 
confident of other sources of funding, 
and this is what swayed the committee 
to. change policy. 

Especially hard hit were students here 
on a visa. According to Graduate 
Studies Dean Stan French, ‘‘There have 
been cases of students coming to 
Concordia from the States or abroad on 
a fellowship who have had great 
difficulty completing their studies 
because the fellowship was not 
renewable and no other funding for 
which they were eligible was available. 

“It’s just not fair to lure people here, 
and then leave them high and dry.’’ MS 
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Organization & other activities 

In November 1979, the Concordia 
ombudsman hosted the First Canadian 
Conference of College & University 
Ombudsmen. We had projected an 
attendance of about 50, but the final 
number of participants was more than twice 
that number. Most of those attending felt 
the conference was a great success. We 
have found that consultation and exchanges 
of information have been facilitated among 
Canadian university ombudsmen since the 
conference. The office has subsequently 
published the Proceedings of the conference 
which has been selling beyond our 
expectations. A second conference, to be 
‘held at another university, is planned for 
1981. 

The Concordia office has continued to be 
in contact with Canadian and American 
ombudsmen and with others interested in 
the field. Suzanne Belson attended a 
conference on ‘‘Universities and the Law’’ 
in Victoria, B.C. She was also invited to 
speak to graduate students at the University 
of Alberta. 

On a number of occasions, the 
ombudsmen have been asked to meet 
informally with university groups to discuss 
the office and fo acquaint faculty or staff 
with the way the office works. Such 
sessions enable people who are not under 
the stress of being involved in a case to 
learn something of the ombudsman’s 
function. Invitations to participate in 
orientation programs and to speak to 
various student groups have been welcomed 
by the office for the same reasons, and we 
have found such sessions helpful and 
interesting. 


Conclusion 

Last year’s annual report noted a 
discrepancy between the use of the office 
on the Sir George Williams campus 
compared to use at Loyola. The smaller 
population at Loyola generated more cases 
than the larger population at Sir George 
Williams. We hypothesized at the time that 
one possible explanation for this was the 
fact that, prior to 1978, Sir George 
ombudsmen had been part-time only, and 
not at a fixed location. We suggested that if 
this explanation were even partly true, an 
increase in the Sir George caseload could be 
expected. In fact, the caseload did increase, 
on both campuses. 


Loyola SGW 
1978-79 228 201 
1979-80 263 260 
Percentage increase 15 29 


We predict that the caseload will 
continue to increase modestly from year to 
year as the office becomes better known. 

In conclusion, we would like to thank all 
those members of the University without 
whose cooperation, goodwill, wise counsel 
and friendly support our job would have 
been impossible. 


Frances Bauer 
Suzanne Belson 
Beatrice Pearson 
October 31, 1980 


Philio Falls ‘eal Marie Payette 
Grad awards: 
a closer look 


By Michael Sotiron 

It was a ‘‘fluke’’ when Philip Falls met 
Marie Payette two years ago in the Vanier 
Library. Marie was still a student and 
busily studying, but Philip had already 
graduated with an honours economics 
degree and he was in the library only by 


* accident. Now they are married, but it is no 


fluke that these two excellent students share 
identical graduate awards. Each has won a 
Quebec bourse d’étude and a Concordia 
University one-year non-renewable 
fellowship. 

Philip intends to complete his MA in 
economics by studying monetary economics 
and then plans to move on to the 
University of Western Ontario to work on 
his MBA. Marie is planning to base her 
research for her religion MA on the 
ecclesiastical works of theologican Hans 
Kiing. She hopes to continue toward a PhD 
at Concordia, but admits she might have to 
commute to do it. 

The couple expressed their gratitude for 
the awards since they made it possible for 
them to study on a full-time basis. ‘‘For the 
first time that I can remember,”’ says 
Marie, ‘‘I don’t have to work during the 
summer but can study instead.”’ 

It’s said that Mechanical Engineering 
student Mark van Vliet won all the 
graduate awards there are to be won. 
That’s an exaggeration, but only slightly. 
He’s won a National Science and 
Engineering Research Council (NSERC) 
grant, a Concordia one-year graduate 
fellowship, a Concordia graduate teaching 
fellowship, a Quebec bourse d’étude and a 
Transport Canada graduate fellowship. 

If he could have collected all the money 
for all the awards, he’d have been rich. But 
in practice there are ceilings to what can be 
collected, so in his case he can use the full 
NSERC award and part of the Concordia 
graduate fellowship while the others are 
accepted in name only. 

Van Vliet is working on motorcycle 
suspension systems in particular and 
dynamics of off-road vehicles in general for 






his master of engineering. He is using 


_ computer simulation in conjunction with a 


hydraulic shaker to develop a model by 
which to design an optimal suspension 
system. Once designed, a prototype will be 
built and tested. The results of his work 
will be applicable to all terrain vehicles suct 
as trail bikes, snowmobiles, logging trucks 
and even rail cars. 

Happily, his studies relates to his 
personal life, as he’s been an avid trail 
biker since he was 12 years old. (However, 
he refuses to ride a motorcycle on the 
highway because ‘‘it’s too dangerous. I 
don’t want to die simply because someone 
forgot to turn his turn-signal on.’’) 

Pyrimidiones, pyridones and phenols are 
what chemistry PhD student Martino 
Paventi is studying. To the layman they are 
the names of the basic units composing 
many of our medicinal drugs, and Paventi 
is experimenting with them by either adding 
or subtracting nitrogen atoms in order to 
determine the reactive rates of these units. 

Although Paventi, a winner of an 
NSERC grant and a Concordia renewable 
graduate fellowship, is working on the 
theoretical aspects of pyridone kinetics, his 
future findings may be applicable to cancer 
research, especially relating to interferon 
(the substance in the body which combats 
cancer). Some of the compounds he’s 
studying may be interferon inducers, which 
means chemists utilizing his theoretical 
work may be able one day to produce 
interferon synthetically. 

‘When Paventi completes his PhD he 
hopes either to teach or work for a 
pharmaceutical company. 

When applied psychology student Flavia 
Ceschin came to Concordia as an 
undergraduate she knew she was interested 
in social work, but believed she wanted to 
work with adults. After working as a 
research assistant for professor Anna-Beth 
Doyle on social behaviour of pre-schoolers, 
Ceschin was hooked on working with 
children. Now as a master student and a 
Concordia one-year renewable fellowship 
winner, she intends to pursue studies 
related to the behaviour of pre-schoolers 
such as pretend play. ‘‘There’s so much to 
discover in that field. Very little work has 
been done on the subject,’’ she says. 
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Business not bad, 
says Dobrin 


By Mark Gerson : 

Many of today’s young people still have 
a basic distrust of the business world, 
Miracle Mart head Mitzi Dobrin told her 
audience at the opening of the Concordia 
Centre for Management Studies last week. 

Even though the illusions of the sixties 
have been ‘‘thoroughly discredited’’ and the 
confusions of the seventies ‘‘irredeemably 
dissipated’’, the view of business as a 
“‘necessary and perhaps inevitable evil’’ is 
still very widespread, she said. 

“Not even the significant failures and 
discomfitures—as exemplified, say, by the 
automotive industry—have tempered the 
distrust with which it is regarded by the 
young.”’ 

There is a need, she said, to demonstrate 
that underlying the abstract pursuit of 
excellence, there is sound common sense at 
work. We must ‘‘show that the striving for 
quality is not an end in itself, but the other 
side of the coin which proclaims ‘goods 
satisfactory or money refunded.’ ”’ 

Dobrin praised the creators of the 
management centre, of which she is a board 
member, for its objectives. Not only will it 
serve as a resource for business, she said, 
but it will play ‘‘a vital role in 
demonstrating the validity of our value 
system and the fundamental soundness of 
the work ethic on which our society has 
grown to its present stature.”’ 

According to Dobrin, the centre must 
‘‘give a new contemporary interpretation to 
the basic principles on which we stand, to 
interpret them afresh to the new generation, 
and to explain why greater productivity and 
not an ever-increasing money-supply is the 
proper answer to inflation and the 
impoverishment of our economy.”’ 

Regardless of what many young people 
think, ‘‘a career in business does not 
necessarily enlist them in the ranks of 
society’s enemy,’’ she said, stressing the 
importance of making students aware that 
business, ‘‘while it may produce some 
malefactors of great wealth, also produces 
many benefactors of great effectiveness.”’ 

Creating that awareness ‘‘must be one of 
our goals in the Concordia Centre for 
Management Studies,’’ she added. 

“If our universe still needs a great deal 
of tidying up, it is more likely to be 
achieved by working within the system than 
by going off to consult the enlightened 
gurus of the Himalayan foothills who have 
yet to show what their occult philosophies 
can do for the betterment of society, either 
in Asia or over here.”’ 


Giemua full-tisae nodes are ae 
to contact Mr. D.L. Boisvert, Office of 
the Academic Vice-Rector, Loyola 
campus, AD-223, 482-0320, ext. 203. : 
The deadline for applications is” : 
January 26, 1981. 
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Stanwyck and Joan Bennett at 8:30 p.m. in 
H-110; $1.25. SGW campus. 

WOMEN’S HOCKEY: Cougars at Concordia, at 
8 p.m. 


Wednesday 17 

CONSERVATORY OF CINEMATOGRAPHIC 
ART: The Actress (George Cukor, 1953) 
(English) with Jean Simmons, Spencer Tracy and 
Teresa Wright at 8:30 p.m. in H-110; $1.25. 
SGW campus. 


Thursday 18 

CONSERVATORY OF CINEMATOGRAPHIC 
ART: Le rossignol et les cloches (René 
Delacroix, 1949) (French) with Gérard Barbeau, 
Nicole Germain and Jean Coutu at 7 p.m.; Et 
Dieu créa la femme (Roger Vadim, 1956) 
(French) with Brigitte Bardot, Curt Jurgens, 
Jean-Louis Trintignant and Jeanne Marken at 9 
p.m. in H-110; $1.25 each. SGW campus. 
BOARD OF GOVERNORS: Open meeting at 
1:30 p.m. in H-769. SGW campus. 


Friday 19 

CONSERVATORY OF CINEMATOGRAPHIC 
ART: Les lumiéres de ma ville (Jean-Yves 
Bigras, 1952) (French) with Guy Maufette and 
Monique Leyrac at 7 p.m.; Cat on a Hot Tin 
Roof (Richard Brooks, 1958) (English) with 
Elizabeth Taylor, Paul Newman, Burl Ives and 
Judith Anderson at 9 p.m. in H-110; $1.25 each. 
SGW campus. ; 

GRADUATE STUDENTS’ ASSOCIATION: 
Christmas Party at 8 p.m. in H-651. You can 
bring a friend. Don’t forget your Grad ID. SGW 
campus. 

SENATE: Meeting at 9:30 a.m. (all day) in the 
conference room of the Protestant School Board 
of Greater Montreal (corner Fielding and Céte 
St-Luc). 


Saturday 20 
CONSERVATORY OF CINEMATOGRAPHIC 

_ ART: How to Marry a Millionaire (Jean > 
Negulesco, 1953) (English) with Lauren Bacall, 
Betty Grable, Marilyn Monroe and William 
Powell at 7 p.m.; Breakfast at Tiffany’s (Blake 
Edwards, 1961) (English) with Audrey Hepburn, 
George Peppard, Patricia Neal and Martin 
Balsam at 9 p.m. in H-110; $1.25 each. SGW 
campus. 


Sunday 21 

CONSERVATORY OF CINEMATOGRAPHIC 
ART: Children’s series - The General (Buster 
Keaton, 1927) (silent) with Buster Keaton, 
Marion Mack, Glen Cavender and Jim Farley at 
3 p.m. in H-110; $1. SGW campus. 
CONSERVATORY OF CINEMATOGRAPHIC 
ART: Pillow Talk (Michael Gordon, 1959) 3 
(English) with Doris Day, Rock Hudson, Tony 
Randalkand Thelma Ritter at 7 p.m.; 
Sambizanga (Sarah Maldoror, 1972) (French 
subt.) with Domingos Oliviera, Elisa Andrade 
and Dino Abellno at 9 p.m. in H-110; $1.25 
each. SGW campus. 


Monday 22 

CONSERVATORY OF CINEMATOGRAPHIC 
ART: Papa, les petits bateaux (Nelly Kaplan, 
1971) (French) with Sheila White, Michel 
Bouquet, Judith Magre and Jean Parédés at 8:30 
p.m. in H-110; $1.25. SGW campus. 
CONCORDIA UNIVERSITY ENSEMBLE: The 
CUE will sing the ‘‘Evensong for Late Advent’’. 
at St. Philip’s Church, 3400 Connaught Ave. at 
7 p.m. The Evensongs will be sung nightly from 
December 16-23 at the church, with a different 
choir featured each evening. For information, 
call 481-4871. : 


Tuesday 23 

CONSERVATORY OF CINEMATOGRAPHIC 
ART: Huis Clos (Jacqueline Audry, 1954) 
(French) with Arletty, Frank Villard, Gaby 
Sylvia and Yves Deniaud at 8:30 p.m. in H-110; 


$1.25. SGW campus. 


Wednesday 24 

CHRISTMAS & NEW YEAR’S: The university 
will close today at noon and reopen on Monday, 
January 5, 1981. 


January 

Friday 9 

ARTS & SCIENCE FACULTY COUNCIL: 
Meeting at 1:30 p.m. in AD-128, Loyola 


campus. 





Audrey Hepburn, George Peppard and the 
strains of “‘Moon River’’ will greet you in H-110 
on December 20 when the Conservatoire presents 
Breakfast at Tiffany’s. 


Sunday 11 

DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION: Concordia 
International Symposium on Educational 
Systems Theory and Analysis - Symposium 
sessions starting at 10 a.m. in the Faculty 
Lounge, 7th floor, Hall Bldg, SGW campus. For 
more information call 879-4535. 


Monday 12 

BOARD OF GRADUATE STUDIES: Meeting at 
2 p.m. in H-769. SGW campus. 

DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION: Goncordia 
International Symposium on Educational 
Systems Theory and Analysis - Symposium 
sessions starting at 9 a.m. in the Faculty Lounge, 
7th floor, Hall Bldg. SGW campus. For more 
information call 879-4535. 


Tuesday 13 : 
WOMEN’S HOCKEY: McGill at Concordia, at 
8 p.m. 


Friday 16 
MEN’S HOCKEY: Ottawa at Concordia, at 7:30 
p.m. 


CLASSIFIED 


PART-TIME JOB AVAILABLE: Blue-collar 
work on small home renovation project. Phone ~ 
John at 288-7359 after 6 p.m. Z 
SUBLET: Large 14%, Ridgewood, $170 (water 
tax and gas inclusive); available Jan. 1. Call 
879-8587 (day) or 739-5738 (eve.). 

FOR SALE: Marinoni bicycle, 22’’ frame, 
Campagnolo equipped. New cost $1500, selling 
$850. Call George at 486-3373. 

FOR SALE: Superbly crafted Eskimo sealskin 
mural 20” x 29’. Call 844-0039. 

FOR SALE: Surveyors’ transit for site layout; 
gas-powered ¥”’ drill; walkie-talkies; all of 
industrial quality and going cheap. Call 
844-0039. 

FOR SALE: One five-band portable radio with 
earphone at $35 and one AM/FM cassette 
recorder with AFC and sleep timer at $40. Call 
Raiit at 935-6827 between 8 and 10 p.m. 





VOLUNTEERS NEEDED to do Christmas 
wrapping at Place Ville Marie. Proceeds to go to 
the Montreal Association for the Mentally 
Retarded. If interested call Maxime at 342-5730. 
FOR SALE: Realistic portable cassette tape 
recorder (like new); $75 or best offer. Smith- 
Corona portable manual typewriter, less than a 
year old: $60. One pair Dynastar Omiglass skis 
(190 cm.) with Salomon 555 Gold bindings and 
ski brakes (ski bag incl.), very good condition: 
$150. Call Cathy at 482-0320, ext. 321 or 
739-4164. 


NOTICES 


TO ALL SPRING, 1981 BACHELOR’S 
DEGREE AND CERTIFICATE 
CANDIDATES: If you are an undergraduate 
student and will have completed the requirements 
for your bachelor’s degree or certificate program 
by the end of the fall or winter sessions (that is, 
by December or April) it is mandatory that you 
submit a spring 1981 degree or certificate 
application (whichever is appropriate to your 
program) in order to be considered for your 
degree or certificate next spring. The deadline 
for the submission of these applications is 
January 15, 1981. This deadline will not be 
extended. Both forms are now available at the 
following offices: 
Loyola campus: Registrar’s Services 
Department, Central building, 
i CC-214; 

SGW campus: Registrar’s Services 

Department, Norris building, 

N-107. 
LOYOLA CHRISTIAN FELLOWSHIP: Meets 
every Tuesday at 9 a.m. upstairs at the Campus 
Centre, (room 302) for prayer and Bible study. 
For further information call 694-1529. 
CAMPUS MINISTRY: Prayer service daily; . 
mass Wednesday at 12:15 p.m. in the Chapel of 
St. James the Apostle Church. Entrance on 
Bishop Street, north of St. Catherine. 
ITALIAN STUDENTS’ ASSOCIATION OF SIR 
GEORGE WILLIAMS: Earthquake Fund Drive 
to help victims in Italy. Booths are located in the 
Hall bldg, on the main floor and on the 7th 
floor, through Dec. 5, 1980. SGW campus. 
CREATIVE AGGRESSION: A workshop for 
women which will help to unblock your 
maximum energy in order to achieve your fullest 
potential for growth. Saturday Dec. 13, 9 a.m. 
to 4 p.m. For registration or further information 
call 481-2826. 
ATTENTION GRADUATE STUDENTS AND 
GRADUATING UNDERGRADUATES: 
Application forms for SSHRC and NSERC 


awards and Province de Québec bourses, as well 
as for Concordia Fellowships, are available at 
the Graduate Studies Office, S-207,, 2145 Mackay 
Street. For more information call 879-7314. 
MEDITATIONS HELD WEEKLY: Tuesday 
evenings at 7:30 p.m. in H-333-2 (entrance beside 
bookstore, Hall bldg.), SGW campus. Free. For 
further information call 843-7177 or 288-0672. 
ACADEMY OF INTERNATIONAL 


» BUSINESS: The second meeting of the Canadian 


Region of the Academy of International Business 
will be held on May 23-24 in Halifax. You are 
invited to submit yor papers in accordance with 
the ASAC Style Guide, no later than February 
15, 1981. For complete information, call Dr. 
K.C. Dhawan at 879-8133 or 465-3132. 
LACOLLE OPEN HOUSE: The Lacolle 
Christmas Open House will run from December 
26 through 31, and is open to the Concordia 
community and their families. There is no cost ~ 
except for your share of the food. For 
information (before December 22), call 482-0320, 
ext. 344 or 494. After December 25, call 
1-246-3461. 

MUSIC SEMINAR 1981: The World University 
Service will be holding a seminar in Ecuador. 
The deadline for student applications is 
December 5, and for faculty applications, 
December 19. For information, contact James 
Bonar, Dean of Students Office, AD-135, 
Loyola campus (482-0320, ext 346). 
INTERNATIONAL STUDENTS: The Dean of 
Students Office is pleased to invite all 
International Students to an Open House on 
December 5. For information, call James Bonar, 
482-0320, ext. 346. i 

FLORIDA TRIP: One-week trip is $195 US; 
two-week trip is $249 US. Trips are from Dec. 
27 to Jan. 5, and from- Dec. 20 to Jan 5. Price 
includes round-trip bus fare, motel on the beach, 
and taxes (four to a room). For information, call 
Dave at 733-5038 or Mike at 691-3063. 
ATTENTION NOVEMBER 1980 
GRADUATES: Yearbook photos will be taken 
until December 19 at David’s Photo Studio, 1231 
St. Catherine St. W., Suite 104. For 
information, call 482-0320, ext. 345 or drop by 
the Dean of Students Office in AD-135, Loyola 
campus. 

LOS: LOS is the Concordia University creative 
writing magazine. We are interested in your 
submissions—prose, poetry and graphics. 
Deadline is January 9. Please leave your 
manuscripts and artwork in HB-306 at Loyola or 
N-312 at SGW. Also, 1979-80 copies of LOS are 
still available at these addresses and at the 
bookstores for 50 cents a copy. 

CREATIVE ARTS AWARDS: The sixth Annual 


See ‘‘Notices’’, next page. 


Christmas library hours 






Norris Dec. 24 Dec. 25-28 Dec. 29, 30 Dec. 31-Jan. 4 
Open for study 9 a.m.-noon closed 9 a.m.-10 p.m. closed 
Circulation 9 a.m.-noon 1 p.m.-5:45 p.m. 

Reference 9 a.m.-noon 

Govt. Pub. 

Nonprint 

Sel 3 

Open for study 9 a.m.-noon closed 9 a.m.-10 p.m. closed 
Circulation 9 a.m.-noon 1 p.m.-5:45 p.m. 

Reference 9 a.m.-noon 1 p.m.-5 p.m. 

Vanier 

Open for study 9 a.m.-noon closed 9 a.m.-10 p.m. closed 
Circulation 9 a.m.-noon 1 p.m.-5:45 p.m. 

Reference 9 a.m.-noon 1 p.m.-5 p.m. 

Nonprint = §- -=--=--—----—- closed-------------------------------- 
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NOTICES 


continued from previous page. 


Awards for Creative Work in the Arts includes 
categories for dance, film, music, photography, 
playwriting, poetry, prose, sound, television/ 
video and theatre. To be eligible, a student must 
be enrolled in an undergraduate program, full or 
part-time. Graduate students and independent 
students are not eligible. There-will be up to 20 
awards consisting of a certificate and $200, with 
special awards for visual arts and poster design. 
Deadlines for entry are in February and March 
depending on the category. Complete 
information and entry forms, obtained at the 
Hall building Information Desk and at the Dean 
of Students Office, AD-135, Loyola campus. 
LEGAL INFORMATION SERVICE: To help 
students with legal information, advice and 
representation if needed on criminal, civil and 
immigration problems. The service is free and 
confidential and is located in Room 420, 
Hingston Hall, Loyola campus. Office hours are 
Monday through Friday from 1 to 5 p.m. and 
emergency service is available through Campus 
Sercurity at all times. Call 482-0320, ext. 512 or 
513 for information. 

OMBUDSMAN: The university ombudsman is 
available to students, staff and faculty for 
information, advice and assistance in dealing 
with problems not settled through normal 
channels. Loyola campus: AD-311, 482-0320, 
etc. 257; SGW campus: 2150 Bishop, 879-4247. 
RECORD LIBRARY: The Dean of Students 
Office’s Music Department has a record library * 
open five days a week from 10 a.m. to 4 p.m. 
Records are available to anyone with a 
Concordia University ID. A total of three 
records may be taken out for up to 14 days at no 
charge. For information, call Teddy Bringolf at 
482-0320, ext. 249- 


JOBS 


Contact: Elaine Comartin (879-8116) or Helen 
Raspin (879-4521). * 
PRINTING/OFFICE CLERK (0-1) — 
COMMERCE ACADEMIC SUPPORT 
SERVICE 

Duties: Operating a supply/printing service for 
the Faculty of Commerce, maintaining an 
inventory, delivering supplies, unloading and 
loading boxes, handing back completed typing 
jobs, keeping records of supply consumption, 
Xerox use and pickups from the typing center, 
keeping the storage room neat and well 
organized, operating three Xerox machines and 
keeping them in good running order, ensuring 
that Xerox supplies are kept on hand at all . 
times, explaining to faculty members how to use 
the machines properly and helping them with 
their copying requirements, photocopying, 
collating, and stapling printing jobs for 
professors and departmental secretaries, assisting 
with general office duties: punching holes in 
paper, cutting paper to correct sizes, binding 
manuscripts, making transparencies, drawing 
diagrams, and so on. (Occasional deliveries of 
letters and/or small packages.) 


Qualifications: The printing / office clerk should 
have high school leaving or equivalent. Previous 
office or business experience would be an asset. 
Initiative, a cooperative attitude, willingness to 
learn and the ability to deal well with people are 
also of paramount importance. Candidate must 
be able to work independently with relatively 
little supervision. Specific skills are: ability to 
keep neat and accurate records, neat writing, and 
ability to use a calculator. An aptitude for figure 
work is necessary. Physically, the applicant must 
be able to lift heavy boxes. 


Minimum hiring salary: $11,484 per annum. 


ACCOUNTING CLERK (0-3) - 

ACCOUNTS PAYABLE 

Duties: To match purchase orders with packing 
slips, process invoices and related accounting 
duties as required, to correspond and deal with 


suppliers and university departments. 
Qualifications: Applicant must haye a aunimum 
of one year of accounts payable experience. 
Knowledge of typing (no specific speed) and 
familiarity with computerized systems required. 


Minimum hiring salary: $12,540 per annum. 


ASSISTANT TECHNICAL OFFICER - 
COMPUTER SCIENCE 

(restricted to internal candidates) : 
Duties: To maintain and develop academic and 
research computer systems in the Minicomputer 
and Microcomputer Labs, including 
responsibility for routine hardware and software 
maintenance, and the development of software 
modules required for academic and research 
support. ; 


Qualifications: Minimum two to three years’ 
experience and education in computer science. 
Candidates must have a knowledge of assembly 
language programming, in particular for micro 
and minicomputers, as well as FORTRAN and 
PASCAL. Some background in small computer 
operating systems is desirable, as well as 
familiarity with T1980 and Motorola M6809 
software and assembly language. Familiarity with 
computer systems hardware is an asset. 


Minimum hiring salary: $16,121 per annum. 


MAINTENANCE CARPENTER - 
PHYSICAL PLANT 

Duties: Reporting to the senior maintenance 
carpenter, duties will include construction and 
installation of shelving, fittings, partitions, etc., 
erection and dismantling of scaffolding and 
staging, laying and repairing of floors, 


. installation and repair of ceilings, fabrication, 


installation and removal of concrete formwork 
as well as cleaning and maintenance of 


‘equipment and storage areas. Availability for 


overtime required for emergency work that may 
be necessary at any time, including weekends and 
holidays. 


Qualifications: Minimum five years’ related 
experience} 


Minimum hiring salary: $8.40 per hour. 


What do you think 
of adult education? 


If you have anything to say on the 
subject of adult education, the Jean 
Commission wants you. 

As part of its mandate to examine the 
state of adult education in Quebec, the 
commission is holding an all-day series of 
workshops on December 12. There will be 
individual sessions for students, 
administrators and teachers, and the 
subjects will include unions, school 
commissions, CEGEPs, universities, 
business, community groups, the 
unemployed, immigrants and senio 
citizens. 

The workshops will take place at the 
Centre St. Paul, 11 Céte St. Antoine in 
Westmount. The commissioners advise you 
to come by bus (105 from Loyola, 24 from 
Sir George) or Métro (Atwater) as parking 
is limited. 

If you feel you have something to 
contribute and would like to attend, contact 
Michael Sheldon, executive assistant to the 
rector, at 879-4500; John Revay, CUSA 
education vice-president, at 879-4500; or 
Lise Bainbridge, commission liaison officer, 
at 873-7013. 


a 


More students are having 
nervous breakdowns... 


continued from page 5. 


disabling effect. Liberal Arts professor 
Harvey Shulman says he “‘sees a lot more 
stress and anxiety in students today’’ than 
he did when he was a student here in the 
sixties. ‘‘I’ve seen students break down so 
often now. They didn’t then.”’ 

It’s not an attitude shared by all 
students. Of those who chose their 
programs on the basis of educational merit, 
many say they’re getting what they 
bargained for: a stimulating educational 
experience. Of those who aren’t, many are 
fighting for it. 

Landing a job is a secondary 
consideration for many of them, but still a 
consideration. Their mood is one of greater 
confidence. They feel the quality of 
education they’re getting will stand them in 
good stead when they begin the job-hunt. 
They hope to be endowed with crucial skills 
of articulate speech, effective writing and 
an ability to analyze a situation from a 
variety of perspectives. These are among 
the students who feel their extra-curricular 
activities—politics, sports, debating— 
contribute to the quality of their lives now 
and to their future endeavours, including 
the job search. 

Individual students stand out in every 
program, on any campus: students who 
believe in a future for society and for 
themselves. But on the whole, Concordia, 
like many universities, does not seem to be 
bursting with the energy of students 
pushing for change, students eager to 
harness the future, students who even 
believe it’s in their power to-do so. 

Having a good time in one pub or 
another between classes seems to be the 
most that many Concordia students strive 
for. 

One Concordia professor summed up this 
prevalent attitude among students in what 
he called ‘The Titanic Syndrome’: ‘‘If 
you’re going to go down in a sinking ship, 
you might as well go first class.’’ 





Research grants. December 19, 1980. 


O'BRIEN FOUNDATION. | 
_ Fellowship. December 31, 1980. 
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Scholarship Notice 
The following list includes scholarships and awards with deadlines between 


December 4 and 31. More information regarding these scholarships and awards is 
available in the Guidance Information Centre, H-440, Sir George Williams campus._ 


CANADA DEPT. OF SECRETARY OF STATE. TRANSLATION BUREAU. 
Scholarship program—Translation. December 5, 1980. 
~ CANADIAN FEDERATION OF UNIVERSITY WOMEN. 
Graduate fellowships for women. December 15, 1980. 
INSTITUTE OF PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION OF CANADA. 


COMMONWEALTH SCHOLARSHIPS. AUSTRALIA. 
Graduate level; unrestricted fields. December 31, 1980. 
COMMONWEALTH SCHOLARSHIPS. NEW ZEALAND. 
Graduate level; unrestricted fields of study. December 31,1980. 
GREAT BRITAIN. The Editor. The Motor Ship. _ = 
International essay competition. December 31, 1980. — : 








Godard returns 
to Concordia 


When Sauve qui peut la vie comes to the 
Conservatoire d’art cinématographique on 
Monday, its renowned producer/ director, 
Jean-Luc Godard, will be coming along for 
the ride. 

Following the screening of this, his latest 
film, Godard will field questions from the 
audience. 

Jean-Luc Godard is no stranger to 
Concordia. During the 1977-78 academic 
year he was a regular guest of the 
Conservatoire, coming to the university for 
his research on cinema history. It was at 
that time that the Conservatoire presented a 
complete retrospective of Godard’s work. 

Sauve qui peut is considered a comeback 
for the famous filmmaker, whose work 
includes A bout du souffle, Une femme est 
une femme, Vivre sa vie, Le petit soldat, 
Les carabiniers, Band a part, Une femme 
mariée, Made in USA and Weekend. 

If you can’t make it to the 8:30 p.m. 
Concordia showing of Sauce qui peut, you 
can catch both the film and filmmaker at 
noon in the National Film Board’s Theatre 
3 at 3155 Céte de Liesse. 
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EVENTS 


December 

Thursday 4 

VAV GALLERY: End-of-term show by 
Concordia Fine Arts students, until Dec. 20. 
Hours: 10 a.m.-10 p.m. Monday to Friday, and 
10 a.m.-5 p.m. on Saturdays. At 1395 
Dorchester West. 

SCIENCE COLLEGE: Dr. Grace M. Hopper, 
Captain, U.S. Navy, Washington, D.C., on 
Possible Futures: Hardware, Software and 
People at-8:30 p.m. in H-110; SGW campus. 
CONCORDIA’S TRANSLATION CLUB: Wine 
and cheese party, 4 to 6 p.m., in H-762. General 
admission $1.50 (members $1). SGW campus. 
LESBIAN AND GAY FRIENDS OF 
CONCORDIA: Film in H-333-6 from 4 to 6 
p.m. (take the stairs next to the bookstore to get 
to the third floor). SGW campus. 

GALLERY ONE: Christiane Pflug’s Drawings— 
exhibition arranged by the Winnipeg Art Gallery, 
until Dec. 8. 

GALLERY TWO: ‘‘Works on Paper’’ by Leah 
Sherman, until Dec. 8. 

WEISSMAN GALLERY: Paintings—multi- 
media on unstretched canvas—by Montreal artist 
David Moore, until Dec. 8. 

VISUAL ARTS BUILDING GALLERY: 
Exhibition by Graphic Design students until Dec. 
5; 1395 Dorchester W. 

_ JAZZ CONCERT: The university’s student Jazz 
Ensembles, directed by Andrew Homzy and 
Charles Ellison, present a free program of music 
by Duke Ellington, Count Basie and Louis 
Bellson, as well as music by Woody Shaw and 
McCoy Tyner specially arranged for five guitars 
and rhythm section. The concert begins at 8 p.m. 
in the F.C. Smith Auditorium (entrance on the 
east side of the Loyola Chapel). For 
information, call 482-0320, ext. 614. 

DISCO NIGHT: From 9 p.m. in the Wolf & 
Kettle Pub (Campus Centre), with ‘‘Friendly 
Giant’. Students, free; guests, $1.25. 
FRATERNITY END-OF-TERM BASH: 
Loyola’s sorority and three fraternities present 
their end-of-term bash from 8:30 p.m. in 
Guadagni Lounge. Beer and mixed drinks will be 
available. 

ART PRINT SALE: Today and tomorrow in the 
Campus Centre’s Main Lounge. 


Friday 5 

CONSERVATORY OF CINEMATOGRAPHIC 
ART: La petite Aurore, |’enfant martyre (Jean- 
Yves Bigras, 1951) (French) with Yvonne 
Laflamme, Lucie Mitchell and Paul Desmartaux 
at 7 p.m.; The Thrill of It All (Norman Jewison, 
1963) (English) with Doris Day, James Garner, 
Arlene Francis, Edward Andrews and Zasu Pitts 
at 9 p.m. in H-110; $1.25 each. SGW campus. 
LESBIAN AND GAY FRIENDS OF — 
CONCORDIA: Final coffee house of term from 
9 p.m. to midnight at 2060 Mackay. Live 
entertainment and refreshments. All welcome. 
ARTS AND SCIENCE FACULTY COUNCIL: 
Meeting at 1:30-p.m. in AD-128. Loyola 
campus. 

GRADUATE STUDENTS’ ASSOCIATION: 
Videotape—Dr. David Bohm, trustee of the 





’ 


Krishnamurti Foundation and professor of 
theoretical physics at University of London, in 
discussion with Dr. David Suzuki (CBC) at 8 
p.m. in H-820. For more information on this 
free videotape series, call 276+2907. 
PHILOSOPHY WINE AND CHEESE: Party 
for all philosophy students and their friends, 3 to 
6 p.m., at Lonergan College, Loyola campus 
(corner West Broadway and Sherbrooke). 

FINE ARTS FACULTY ‘COUNCIL: Meeting at 
9:30 a.m. in VA-245, SGW campus, 1395 
Dorchester W. 

MEN’S BASKETBALL: Pepsi Centennial 
Tournament - York vs. McGill at 7 p.m.; 
Concordia vs. Wilfrid Laurier at 9 p.m. 
ORGAN CONCERT: Concordia advanced music 
performance student Barry Turley will give a 
complete organ recital of La Nativité by Olivier 
Messiaen as part of his course requirements at 
Erskine and American Church (Sherbrooke St. 
W. at Crescent) at 8:30 p.m. He will also 
conduct a cantata by Hugo Distler on Nun 
Komm der Heiden Heiland with the choir and 
soloists of the church. Free. For information, 
call 849-3286. 

FREE SKATING PARTY: At the rink, from 8 
to 9:30 p.m., with hot chocolate and music. For 
all faculty, staff, students and their families. 
PUB NIGHT: From 9 p.m. in the Wolf & Kettle 
Pub (Campus Centre), with ‘‘Starlite’’. Students, 
free; guests, $1.25. 

LOYOLA CHINESE CHRISTIAN FELLOW- 
SHIP: The LCCF meets a 3 p.m. in Belmore 
House (behind the Campus Centre) for a prayer 
meeting. All welcome.-For information, call 
487-1531. 

ART PRINT SALE: In the Campus Centre’s 
Main Lounge. 


Saturday 6 

CONSERVATORY OF CINEMATOGRAPHIC 
ART: The Children’s Hour (William Wyler, 
1962) (English) with Audrey Hepburn, Shirley 
MacLaine and James Garner at 7 p.m.; Céline et 
Julie vont en bateau (Jacques Rivette, 1974) 
(English subt.) with Juliet Barto, Dominique 
Labourier, Bulle Ogier and Marie-France Pisier 
at 9 p.m. in H-110; $1.25 each. SGW campus. 
MEN’S BASKETBALL: Pepsi Centennial 
Tournament - consolation final at 1 p.m., 
championship final at 3 p.m., at Concordia. 
WOMEN’S HOCKEY: University of New 
Hampshire at Concordia at 1 p.m. 
CONCORDIA ORCHESTRA CONCERT: The 
Concordia Orchestra will present a program of 
Beethoven, Wagner and Mozart at 8:30 p.m. in 
the Loyola Chapel. Free. For information, call 
482-0320, ext 765. 


Sunday 7 

CONSERVATORY OF CINEMATOGRAPHIC 
ART: Children’s series - Toby Tyler (Charles 
Barton, 1959) (English) with Kevin Corcoran, 
Henry Calvin and James Drury at 3 p.m. in 
H-110; $1. SGW campus. 

CONSERVATORY OF CINEMATOGRAPHIC 
ART: A Comedy in Six Unnatural Acts (Jan 
Oxenberg, 1975) (English) and In the Best 
Interests of the Children (Iris Feminist Collective 
Inc., 1977) (English) at 5 p.m.; Les Biches 
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(Claude Chabrol, 1967) (English subt.) with 
Stéphane Audran, Jacqueline Sassard and Jean- 
Louis Trintignant at 7 p.m.; So Proudly We Hail 


(Mark Sandrich, 1943) (English) with Claudette - 


Colbert, Paulette Goddard, Veronica Lake and 
Sonny. Tufts at 9 p.m. in H-110; $1.25 each. 
SGW campus... 

MEDIEVAL MUSIC: The aucuble Sanz Cuer, 
with members Judy Cohen, Ariane Dind, Suzie 
LeBlanc and Michéle Sauvé will give a concert at 
3 p.m. in the Unitarian Church of the Messiah, 
3415 Simpson (corner Sherbrooke). The 
program will feature songs and dances of 
medieval Europe with I5th-century carols in 
English, old French and Latin. Children are 
welcome. For information, call 282-0835 or 
725-4175. 
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Not only kids will be charmed by the full-length 
101 Dalmatians, showing at Concordia on 
December 14. 


Monday 8 é 
CONSERVATORY OF CINEMATOGRAPHIC 
ART: Sauve qui peut la vie (Jean-Luc Godard, 
1979) (French) with Isabelle Huppert, Jacques 
Dutronc and Nathalie Baye at 8:30 p.m. in 
H-110; $1.25. Godard will answer questions 
following the film. SGW campus. 

BOARD OF GRADUATE STUDIES: Meeting at 
2 p.m. in H-769. SGW campus. 


Tuesday 9 

CONSERVATORY OF CINEMATOGRAPHIC 
ART: Rancho Notorious (Fritz Lang, 1952) with 
Marlene Dietrich, Mel Ferrer and Arthur 
Kennedy at 8:30 p.m. in H-110; $1.25. SGW 
campus. 

DOCTORAL THESIS EXAMINATION: Harriet 
de Wit, student in psychology, on Reinstatement 
of Cocaine-Reinforced Responding in the Rat at 
2:30 p.m. in H-769.SGW campus.  _ 
POLYCHORAL CONCERT: The combined 
choirs of Concordia and the Université du 
Québec a Montréal, with the Concordia Brass 
Ensemble, will give a free concert of polychoral 
music at 8:30 p.m. in the Loyola Chapel. For 
information, call 482-0320, ext. 614. 


Wednesday .10 

CONSERVATORY OF CINEMATOGRAPHIC 
ART: La religieuse (Suzanne Simonin, la 
religieuse de Diderot) (Jacques Rivette, 1965) 
(French) with Anna Karina, Liselotte Pulver, 
Micheline Presle, Francine Bergé and Francisco 
Rabal at 8:30 p.m. in H-110; $1.25. SGW 
campus. 

SEMONE DE BEAUVOIR INSTITUTE: 
Cassette on Waitresses at 1:30 p.m. in MU-202, 


_ 2170 Bishop. SGW campus. 


WEISSMAN GALLERY: An early 19th century 
23-portrait look at Mgr Plessis, the works of 
conceptual artist Renée Van Halm and 
Concordia’s recent acquisitions, until Janaury 
12. SGW campus. 

PUB NIGHT: From 9 p.m. in the Wolf & Kettle 
Pub.(Campus Centre), with ‘Friendly Giant’’. 
Free. = 

Thursday 11 

CONSERVATORY OF CINEMATOGRAPHIC 
ART: Un homme et son péché (Paul Gury le 
Gouriadec, 1948) (French) with Hector 
Charland, Nicole Germain, Guy Provost and 


Henri Poitras at 7 p.m.; Keys to the Kingdom 
(John Stahl, 1944) (English) with Gregory Peck, 
Thomas Mitchell and Vincent Price at 9 p.m. in 
H-110; $1.25 each. SGW campus. 

SIMONE DE BEAUVOIR INSTITUTE: 
Cassette on Waitresses at 2:30 p.m., 7079 
Terrebonne; Loyola campus. 

PUB NIGHT: From 9 p.m. in the Wolf & Kettle 
Pub (Campus Centre), with ‘‘Friendly Giant’’. 
Free fer students, $1.25 for guests. 


Friday 12 

CONSERVATORY OF CINEMATOGRAPHIC 
ART: Séraphin (Paul Gury le Gouriadec, 1949) 
(French) with Hector Charland, Guy Provost 
and Suzanne Avon at 7 p.m.; L’Albero Degli 
Zoccoli (L’arbre aux sabots) (French) (Ermanno 
Olmi, 1978) with rural non professional cast 
from the Bergamo countryside at 9 p.m. in 
H-110; $1.25 each. SGW campus. 
COMMERCE AND ADMINISTRATION 
FACULTY COUNCIL: Meeting at 9:30 a.m. in 
GM-504, 1550 de Maisonneuve W.; SGW 
campus. 3 

ENGINEERING AND COMPUTER SCIENCE 
FACULTY COUNCIL: Meeting at 9:30 a.m. in 
H-769. SGW campus. 

MEN’S HOCKEY: Laval at Concordia, at 7:30 
p.m. 

CHRISTMAS-IS-FOR-KIDS DISCO: From 8 
p.m. in the Wolf & Kettle Pub (Campus Centre) 
with ‘‘Starlite’’. Free for students, $1.25 for 
guests. 

DANCE CONCERT: Elizabeth Langley, head of 
performing arts dance program, and members of 
her teaching staff will perform choreography 
techniques with music and song at 8:30 p.m., 
Victoria School gym, 1822 de Maisonneuve Ww. 
Free. 


Saturday 13 : 

CONSERVATORY OF CINEMATOGRAPHIC 
ART: Doctor Faustus (Richard Burton, 1967) 
(English) with Richard Burton, Andreas Teuber 
and Elizabeth Taylor at 7 p.m.; The Cardinal 
(Otto Preminger, 1963) (English) with Tom 
Tryon, Romy Schneider and John Huston at 9 
p.m. in H-110; $1.25 each. SGW campus. 
CHILDREN’S CHRISTMAS PARTY: The 


~ Athletics Department is once again holding its 


annual children’s Christmas party beginning at 9 
a.m. today. This is the for the children and 
grandchildren of all Concordia faculty and staff 
and will be held at the Complex (7200 
Sherbrooke Street West). For complete 
information, call 482-0320, ext. 739. 

DANCE CONCERT: Elizabeth Langley, head of 
performing arts dance program, and members of 
her teaching staff will perform choreography 
techniques with music and song at 2:30 p.m. and 
8:30 p.m., Victoria School gym, 1822 de 
Maisonneuve W. Free. 


Sunday 14 

CONSERVATORY OF CINEMATOGRAPHIC 
ART: Children’s series - 10] Dalmatians 
(Reitherman, Luske and Geronimi, 1960) at 3 
p.m. in H-110; $1. SGW campus. 
CONSERVATORY OF CINEMATOGRAPHIC 
ART: Simon of the Desert (Luis Bufiuel, 1965) 
(English subt.) with Silvia Pinal, Claudio Brook, 
Hortensia Santovana and Jesus Fernandez 
Martinez and Le Procés de Jeanne d’Arc (Robert 
Bresson, 1963) (French) with Florence Carrey at 
7 p.m.; Back Street (John M. Stahl, 1932) 
(English) with Irene Dunne, John Boles, Paul 
Lukas and Zasu Pitts at 9 p.m. in H-110; $1.25 
each. SGW campus. 


Monday 15__. 

CONSERVATORY OF CINEMATOGRAPHIC 
ART: A Woman Rebels (Mark Sandrich, 1936) 
(English) with Katharine Hepburn and Herbert 
Marshall at 8:30 p.m. in H-110; $1.25. SGW 
campus. 

Tuesday 16 

CONSERVATORY OF CINEMATOGRAPHIC 
ART: There’s Always Tamorrow (Douglas Sirk, 
1956) (French) with Fred MacMurray, Barbara 


See “‘Evenis’’, page 10. 
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